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criticism to investigate the type of error here involved, for the whole 
matter has a vital bearing upon the general concept and use of ' one- 
to-one correspondence.' Professor Woodbridge's suggestion— un- 
published, but deserving of print— that there is a fallacy underlying 
the mathematical notion of 'one-to-one correspondence' between two 
infinite series, of which the second is a part of the first, points, I 
believe, to precisely the same sort of difficulties which we have tried 
to hint at above in the case of absolute idealism. And the whole 
phenomenon reappears in every consistent species of solipsism. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



A EEPLY TO MR. MARSHALL 

T AM glad to have Mr. Marshall correct my unintentional mis- 
-*- representation of his views about the term 'feeling.' 1 I had 
stated that Mr. Marshall thought the term could be saved for tech- 
nical service. To which Mr. Marshall replies: "I had intended, on 
the contrary, to indicate that I am convinced that it is not only 
desirable, but perfectly possible, to eliminate the word from our 
psychological vocabulary, and that this may be done without finding 
ourselves lacking adequate and expressive words to take its place." 
" What Professor Angell speaks of as my doctrine was intended to 
be merely a description of what is really meant by the term 'feeling' 
as it is employed in careful writing by psychologists whose words 
we must accept as authoritative and must treat with respect." 

I was somewhat in doubt as to Mr. Marshall's purposes in the 
matter, for although he began his paper with a very explicit an- 
nouncement that he was set for the overthrow of the term, the latter 
portion of his discussion apparently involved a less drastic course. 
A sentence or two from his first paper will perhaps explain my 
misunderstanding without detracting from the force of Mr. Mar- 
shall's later and more definite expression of his meaning: 

"To be sure such a procedure as I thus recommend deprives us 
psychologists of a word we are all fond of— but in the end I am 
convinced that our generous sacrifice would tend to true advance." 
" The thesis, then, which I present for your consideration is this: 
that the experience which the psychologist properly 2 describes as 
feeling is a certain form of presentation ..." " But as under 
my view, 2 feeling is less explicit than the empirical ego . . . etc." 

These sentences will, I hope, suggest the grounds for my interpre- 
tation, even if they do not justify it. 

1 This Journal, Vol. III., Nos. 2 and 7. 
" Italics mine. 
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As to Mr. Marshall's raids upon the inner storehouses of the 
mind, the prosecuting attorney has, in view of the declaration of 
intentions on the part of the accused, entered a nol. pros. 

James R. Angell. 

University of Chicago. 
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SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Report op the Secretary 

A MEETING was held on April 23, 1906, in conjunction with 
-£-*- the New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. The afternoon session was held in the psychological laboratory 
of Columbia University, and the evening session at the American 
Museum of Natural History. The following are abstracts of the 
papers read: 

Esthetic Value of Lower Sense Qualities: W. B. Pitkin. 

The reason for the low esthetic value of touch, temperature, taste 
and smell qualities may be found in the peculiarly weak imagery 
and, much more conspicuously, in the rapid disappearance of after- 
images. It is the power of after-imagery in the narrow sense of 
the persistence of a quality with relatively high intensity (compared 
to the original sensation's intensity) which determines whether or 
not the quality in question shall be called esthetic. The conspicuous 
fact about our judgments about lower sense qualities is that we are 
wholly at a loss, in most cases, to say whether they are esthetic or 
not ; this difficulty is not connected with the low pleasure-pain values, 
but seems to be strictly an inability to pass any definite judgment 
whatsoever. It is not a question of being esthetically pleasing or 
esthetically displeasing, but rather of being contemplated at all. 
As all distinct judgment refers to a content which is not a pure 
sensation at the moment of judging, and as, furthermore, it is well 
established that those three quality-species which are exclusively 
used in the fine arts {viz., visual, auditory and kinesthetic) are re- 
markably superior in after-imagery to all other species (for most 
persons), it seems fair to conclude that absence of strong after- 
imagery involves not so much a change or difference in pleasure-pain 
tone as it does a mere inhibition of judgment and, in cases of 
attempted judgment, mere inability to decide. 



